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“The First Kingdom creates solutions to mysteries offered by Jack about 
the origin of the universes, of deities with human frailties, of cohabitation 
of spatial dimensions, of giants, of winged creatures, dragons, and beings 
born of love and predestined for love, or irrevocable fates . .. all intermingled 


to form a genesis, a legend. Sergio Aragones of Mad magazine 

‘Reading The First Kingdom is like “Sometimes you see a facial expression 
seeing captured on paper glimpses of a of more than mortal avarice and cunning, 
dream-world depicted by an artist with Sometimes you see a man and a woman 
remarkable creative vision. But it is strolling, arm-in-arm, along a curving 
much more than a dream-world... you get _ walk area in a strange space vessel, as 
an inkling of what Atlantis might have stars hover light-years away. It is 
been like. . . of how the gods of future sheer pictorial magic.” —Jerry Siegel, 
eras may love, hate, clash and scheme creator of Superman 


SPECIAL DEAL for all 14 books! —$13.50 Postpaid. A $15.25 Value! 
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THE DEPT. of LOOSE ENDS 


ould you believe just ONE loose end this time? 
yy “The Siberian Dagger” is the story in which the great sleuth Niechevo is intro- 

duced. It should have properly appeared prior to the reprinting of Niechevo’s 
second appearance in “The Cosmic Answer,” but that came out in Kitchen’s Spirit 
No.21, one issue before the new sane, logical, rational approach to reprinting was in- 
stituted. So...if you wondered who the heck Niechevo and Murmansk Manny were 
back in issue No.21, you can now fill in the gaps. Going back and re-reading “The 
Cosmic Answer,” after you're done with “The Siberian Dagger” might be a good idea 
too. Ina way, the former has more loose ends than the latter, although there was no 
explanation offered for them at the time of reprinting, since that was before this col- 
umn came into being. The continuity is important enough to deserve a little more 
commentary, even though it’s been ten issues since ‘’The Cosmic Answer” came out. 
Why? Well, because we are going to being more of certain minor aspects of that story 
in months to come. 

One of the characters who appears in ‘The Cosmic Answer” is a dancer nam- 
ed Bucken Wing. He first showed up in the as-yet-unreprinted ‘Heart of Rosie Lee” 
on October 13, 1946. His next appearance came on December 15 of the same year in 
“The Van Gaull Diamonds.” Wing was never a major character in The Spirit -- in fact, 
“The Cosmic Answer” (February 2, 1947) marked his last appearance in the strip. 
But what Bucken Wing represented --the world of jazz and popular music-- came to 
have increased importance in the series as 1947 wore on. 

In “The Cosmic Answer,” Murmansk Manny sings a little snatch of what 
sounds like a Siberian ditty, “Avvy li'l bokk got booblichka to hogg but me.” Two 
months earlier, in “The Van Gaull Diamonds” it was Bucken who crooned the 
same lyrics in English. By April, 1947, Ebony White follows in Wing's footsteps, joins 
a jazz band and...aw, but that would be telling. Just remember for now, we're not 
done with the worms and germs and pachyderms. Not to mention the birds and bees. 

The rest of this issue’s reprints were essentially one-shots. ‘The Barber,” 
which scripter Jules Feiffer “borrowed” from a Ring Lardner short story, appears by 
reader request. “Just One Word Made Me A Man’ is, needless to say, a parody of the 
famous Charles Atlas ads which have graced comic book pages for so many years. And 
“Wanted,” an Eisner-Fine collaboration, fills in a lengthy gap in Denny Colt’s biogra- 
phy, coming directly after his first parting with his childhood sweetheart, Sand Saref, 
and his return to Central City, where he took up detective work. It is probable, given 
what is known about Colt’s love for Sand, that he joined the Merchant Marine and 
sailed to South America in a vain attempt to find her after she sailed off on Madame 
Spangles’ gambling ship. Perhaps someday Will Eisner will see fit to elucidate on this. 


For now we can but speculate. -~cat yronwode 


Publisher's Postscript 


sodes of The Spirit drawn by Wally Wood as Will Eisner’s creation was coming 
to the end of its run in the summer of 1952. First, deadline problems plagued 
the series, resulting in exasperating last-minute inking efforts by Eisner (who was at 


T= can be no doubt about it: a curse lingers around the “Outer Space” epi- 


that time involved in other projects) and fill-in stories such as the refried “Amulet of 
Osiris.” But the curse really struck for the first time when the “Close Encounters” 
episode was not completed in time and ultimately was run entirely out of sequence 
in the original run. (See Cat's “Dept. of Loose Ends” in The Spirit No.27 for details.) 

Our own problems began in The Spirit No.21 when we inadvertently reprinted 
Chapter Three of the “Outer Space” series right after Chapter One in our reprint ef- 
fort. Will and | offered a “jam” page “explaining” our error in The Spirit No.22 (see 
page 49 of that issue.) Then, to make matters even worse, in the very same issue in 
which we explained our error, pages 4 and 5 of the Wood story were transposed! 

It would seem that the curse ended when we ran the last of the ‘Outer Space” 
episodes in The Spirit No.28. However, for the special “Jam” story in our last issue, 
No.30, artist Michael T. Gilbert dared to pay homage to the Wood serial as part of his 
three page contribution. Despite a sharp-eyed production crew of four for that issue, 
as well as an experienced printing crew, the curse prevailed. Gilbert's second page, 
with the Wood tribute, of course, was transposed with his third page, disrupting the 
jam continuity for discerning readers. 

Ordinarily we would apologize for a human error at this point. But we are not 
dealing with a “human” problem here. After publishing fifteen issues of The Spirit 
magazine, the only significant errors have all involved the Wood story in some way. 
To help make matters right, we are running Mike’s three pages in reduced form in the 
Letters section of this issue. 
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PART THREE 


CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE: 


Baltimore Colts: regular comic book format, with a cover by Will. 
The interior pages consist of an introduction written by Eisner and 
drawn by Grandenetti, and grease pencil sports cartoon biographies 
of the Colts football team for 1950, signed “Haller.” Who Haller 

is has not been determined — most likely, he was the regular sports 
cartoonist for the Baltimore Sun, which carried The Spirit. The 
booklet, which carries a 25 cent cover price, was sold in the stands 
and contains an editorial by Abe Watner, president of the Colts 
management, entitled “SPIRIT,” in apparent reference to Eisner’s 
part in the project. “With “The Spirit” behind us,’ reads the last 
line of Watner’s page, “we will have a winning team." 


P*S, The Preven’ laintenance Monthly: This was the successor 
to Army Motors, initiated at the beginning of the Korean War. 
The format was more comic-oriented, though, with a regular eight 
page Joe Dope story instead of the two page one Army Motors 
carried, In addition to this, the cast of characters originated in 
the earlier magazine now began to have adventures together, in 
addition to hosting their own advice and how-to columns. Pvt. 
Ona Ball (2 WAC) was not continued from Army Motors, but 

Joe Dope, Sgt. Half-Mast McCannick, Connie Rodd and Pvt. Fog- 
snof were joined by such new characters as Sgt. Bull Dozer, Windy 
Windsock and, by the time of the Vietnam conflict, Bonnie, a 
black version of Connie. The magazine began in early 1951, and 
until 1952, all of the art and much of the script was by Eisner. 
In 1952 the technical drawings increased in number, and they 
were drawn by shop assistants such as Dan Zolnerowich. Klaus 
Nordling also helped on the art. By 1954 there was as much non- 
Eisner art, although he continued to do the covers and the colour 
comic strip on his own. By the late 1960s the work of artists 
such as Murphy Anderson, Chuck Kramer and Mike Ploog can be 
seen, working from Eisner model sheets of the major characters 
or over his rough layouts. In 1972, Will dropped the P*S con- 
tract, although to this day the artists still use his character de- 
signs in drawing the comic strip. The earliest issues of P*S did 
not have a slick cover (although it was in colour, similar to the 
way a Spirit Section was done. Later issues had slick covers and 
newsprint interiors, which were replaced in time by white paper 
interiors. Ironically, the best Eisner art in the series appears on 
the least durable paper stock. 


Joe Dope (Strip): In addition to his appearances in Army Motors 
and P*S, Joe Dope (and Connie) ran in a series of weekly one- 
tier strips during 1951. These strips, which had a certain casual 
form of continuity, were meant to be published by Army camp 
newspapers around the world, but only 20 week's worth were 
actually drawn. There was also a Joe Dope strip drawn in comic 
book format, the original artwork for which still exists, but if 
and where this was printed is not known. It may have just been 
a sample page, never intended to be published. 


Deadly Ideas: A reading rack booklet with a tall upright format, 
written and drawn by Will for General Motors to give out to em- 
ployees as part of a National Safety Council campaign. The nar- 
rative, such as it is, recounts the deaths of various workers who 
follow unsafe practices on the job. The visual style is humourous, 
with the characters depicted as reluctant ghosts, but the verbal 
thrust is straightforward and grim. Aside from the tall narrow 
format, this is a true comic book, Dated 1952, but may have been 


distributed for several years after that. 


Hoods Up: Six issues of this digest sized comic book were produced 
by Eisner in 1953. They carry a 15 cent cover price and resemble 
the early issues of P*S (see above) in that they don’t have slick cove 
covers. They were commissioned by the Fram Oil Filter Co, for 
distribution to Fram dealers and service station owners. Characters 
include Convertible Connie (a Connie Rodd clone with white hair), 
Earl Philter (a service station owner who slightly resembles Bleak 

in The Spirit, but has a cheerful demeanour), Argyle McSludge 

(a very close relative of Pvt. Fogsnof from P*S, if looks mean any- 
thing), Western Union Operator 25 (a beautiful redhead), Titus 
Tweek (an old miser) and . . . John Cameron Swayze (!). Together, 
this cast gives factual how- fo on installing Fram Oil Filters, 
selling customers on lube jobs, tire rotations, spark plug check-ups 


and the like, Editor of the comic was Don Buckley, with Eisner 
listed as “‘art director," although it is obvious he wrote his own 
scripts, based on Buckley's ideas. Lettering is by Ben Oda. 


The Fire Chief and The Safe OI’ Firefly: Another four colour digest 
size comic, but this one was bound horizontally. It was aimed at 
“students in the intermediate grades,” according to the cover blurb, 
and is copyright 1952, Produced for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, it enlists children in a program of fire safety and 

fire prevention, utilizing a framework story which involves Fire 
Chief Smokeater, a talking Firefly, the town’s mayor, and a host 

of unnamed boys and girls, one of whom is a dead ringer for the 
young Denny Colt, The script was probably a shop job, with Eisner 
writing the dialogue balloons and others supplying the typeset text 
portions. The art is by Eisner (pencils, plus inks on major figures) 
and Klaus Nordling (background pencils, plus inks on all but major 
figures). 


Daredevil Davey, et al: Not every American Visuals comic or book- 
let from the early 1950s was written and drawn by Eisner. Some, 
like the Daredevil Davey series for the American Dental Association 
and the Vacation Safety giveaway, were produced by Klaus Nord- 
ling under Eisner’s supervision. Others, like the beautiful Girl Scout 
booklet, were drawn by shop outsiders who were associated with 
the job customer in question. The Girl Scout item, for instance, was 
really a collaboration between American Visuals and a now-unknown 
woman artist who was in the employ of the Girl Scouts and did pos- 
ters and ad work for them, Later American Visuals products, such 
as Job Scene (for the Department of Labor) and the numerous 

CMI safety posters (by Nordling), contain only the barest traces 
of Eisner layouts, script editing or fix-up inking. 


RCA Victor Picture Sleeves: During 1957 and 1958, Eisner drew 
a series of approximately 45 picture sleeves for 45 rpm records 
manufactured by the RCA Victor company. With the exception 
of only one sleeve (for The Singing Dogs’ ‘Hot Dog Rock'n'Roll 
b/w Hot Dog Boogie”) these were distributed to disc jockeys only. 
Each sleeve came with a calendar for the month, some astrological 
birthday trivia, the birthdates of famous RCA recording artists 
born during the month, and a large music-oriented gag cartoon 
written by Bernard Miller of RCA (whom Eisner had met during 
the War) and drawn by Will, often in grease pencil or with an 
added wash tone effect. The gag cartoons covered several topics, 
among them the payola scandals, the popularity of Elvis Presley 
{just signed to RCA from Sun Records), slurs against rock’n’roll 
in general (as for instance in the conversation between a Gene 
Vincent type and an Eddie Cochran type, where the Vincent-like 
character is telling the Cochran-like one to keep his shoes shined 
or he'll give rock’n‘roll a bad name: the implication is that with 
their long greasy hairdos, leather jackets and beat-up guitar cases, 
they already HAVE given the genre a bad name), and the usual 
pin-up girl efforts in which large breasts are sniggeringly linked to 
a belief that the singer must have “large lungs.” There are also 
some general purpose illustrated mailing labels, all of which use 
some variant on the “We've got a hot record for you!” theme 
(delivery boy holds record encased in a block of ice and ice is 
melting, etc.) or the “This record is out of this world’ theme 
(disc jockey curled up in foetal position in a sputnik, playing 

45 on a portable phonograph, etc.). The Singing Dogs 45 sleeve 
did see general release to the public, The artwork depicts a group 
of dogs of various breeds dancing the jitterbug. The record is a 
novelty tune, with trained dogs barking a rock'n'roll melody on 
one side and a piano-style boogie on the other. All RCA artwork 
carries Eisner’s signature (this was not the general practice for him 
during this phase of commercial artwork). 


PAPERBACK AND HARDBACK BOOKS: 


Beginning with his American Visuals days, Eisner has written and 
illustrated a number of books, some of them instructional in nature 
and some containing humour or fiction. A partial list follows. In 
addition to those named there are many others (mostly instructional 
or factual) for which Will only acted as editor, co-ordinator or shop 
manager. This list is definitely incomplete, in any case: 
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America’s Space Vehicles/Combat Weapons/Helicopters et al: A 
series of hardcover textbooks written by Eisner and his assistants, 
and illustrated with photos. They contain no Eisner artwork and 
are devoted to exactly those subjects named in the title, with no 
comic art or humourous overtones, Produced for the Army to be 
used in training courses during the late 1950s and early 1960s. 


How Your Congressman Works/Model Trains et al: More hardcover 
textbooks, these designed for school-age children. No Eisner art at 
all. Late 1950s through early 1960s. 


Gleeful Guide Series (Living With Astrology/Occult Cookery/How 
To Talk To Your Plants/Incredible Facts . . How To Avoid Death 
And Taxes): This series of 8% x 11 paperbacks contained illustrated 
humour and true-fact trivia material. Although Eisner wrote most of 
the final scripts (and all of the gag cartoons), the text was prepared 
with the assistance of several people, such as Ivan Klapper, who also 
worked on some of the Army hardbacks and other Eisner-supervised 
factual material. A digest-sized edition of these books was later pub- 
lished for supermarket distribution, with no abridgement, simply a 
size reduction. All of these appeared first during the 1970s. 


Children’s Joke Books (Star Jaws/Ghostly Jokes & Ghastly Riddles/ 
Dating & Hanging Out/1001 Outer Space Jokes/Television Jokes 
etc., etc., etc.: There are dozens of these books on the market, 
most of them sold to school children through their school book 
clubs, They are small paperbacks containing illustrated riddles, gag 
cartoons, trivia, short comic strip format jokes and satiric media 
references. Alll list Will Eisner as editor, and all have at least touches 
of Eisner artwork, The majority of the scripts and illustrations, 
however, are by students from Eisner’s School of Visual Arts classes. 
Contributors include Barry Caldwell, Keith Diaczun and Bob Pizzo, 
the latter two currently shop assistants who prepare the gray tones 
for the Kitchen Spirit magazine from guides made up by Will. The 
strange thing about the artwork in the joke books, to those who 
know Eisner’s style, is that he often does “fix-up” inking for his 
students. It is thus not uncommon to see a monster or ghost drawn 
by a student — with clothing folds or drop shadows by Will. Almost 
every book also contains something or other — a page or two — 
written and drawn entirely by Eisner. In a few of the joke books, 
the Eisner material is rather prominent, but in most it takes a back 
seat to the work by assistants and students. Very often the lettering 
on titles, or even in balloons, is by Eisner, or he has roughly pecilled 
the figures in, as can be determined by his characteristic positioning 
of the body. The humour in these books is as juvenile as the audience 
aimed for, but serious Eisner fans interested in playing art-spotting 
games will find them well worth the small investment. New titles 
appear fairly regularly; the series began during the 1970s. 


Will Eisner’s Spirit Casebook of True Haunted Houses and Ghost 
Stories: This might be more properly classified as a SPIRIT item, 
but its thematic content — the occult — and its format — a small 
paperback — link it to the Gleeful Guides and children’s joke books, 
At best it is an uncomfortable hybrid, The format is very un-Spirit- 
like, to say the least. Twenty two “factual” accounts of hauntings 
and ghost sightings are recounted, and each is introduced by Denny 
Colt. There are illustrations on every page, but the diaglogue and 
narrative passages are typeset, not in balloons, except for the words 
addressed to the reader by The Spirit, which are hand lettered and 
in balloons, although the figure never appears in conventional comic 
style panels. This book was published by Tempo in 1976. The orig- 
inal release featured an extremely (and uncharacteristically) gruesome 
cover by Eisner, depicting a screaming woman with bloody stumps 
where her hands had been cut off, running across a gothic landscape. 
This cover was met with rejection by the buying public and all later 
copies have a non-Eisner cover which shows a demented one-eyed 
sailor in a striped nightcap, wearing gold earrings and cackling 
insanely in the hold of some nameless sailing ship. 


A Contract With God .. . And Other Tenement Stories: This 
volume, published in 1978 by Baronet in both hardback and 
Paperback editions, is probably too well known to readers of this 
magazine to require further explanation, but for the record, it is 
8 quartet of interrelated short stories set in a Bronx tenement 
during the early 1930s. The first story concerns itself with man’s 
relationship to God in the face of the loss of a loved one. The 


second and third are short pieces with tragi-comic twist endings 
in which the building's super and an itinerant street singer meet 
with O, Henry-like fates. The last story, another long one, is a 
more-or-less autobiographical account of certain incidents in Will's 
youth, with not even the names changed to protect the innocent. 
With its fluid use of panel/page relationships and it removal from 
the limitations of heroic genre fiction, this book is certainly Will's 
most ambitious project to date. 


The Spirit Colouring Book: An oversized volume collecting some 
of Eisner’s favourite Spirit splash pages. Each is accompanied by 
a short plot synopsis of the story in which it appeared. Poorhouse 
Press, 1974, 


Les Boucaniers/Hawks of the Seas: A very limited edition reprint 
of about one-third of the Hawks of the Seas pages (no. 41-70) 

in English, plus about another third of them in French (no. 6, 9, 
12-17, 19-25, 27-40) and in cut-up daily form (approximately the 
last 20 pages’ worth). Published by Pacific Comics Club of Tahiti 

in 1973, this is a very large book, virtually tabloid in size. The 
introduction is in French, with a very short English forward added. 


Hawks of the Seas/ The Treasure of Sea Gull Island: This reprints, 
in English, the ‘flashback sequence” (pages 55-58) from Hawks 
of the Seas, plus the last 30 pages (no. 93-123). Published by 
Vintage Comics’ Art Collectors, no date [early 1970s], an Aus- 
tralian group of fans. 


Almost Too Obscure To Mention Dept.: Although to readers of this 
magazine Eisner is perceived primarily as a cartoonist — and a nar- 
rative cartoonist at that — he has always produced a quantity of 
commercial art and commercial writing, much of which doesn’t 
even bear his name. His years of experience in the field of publishing 
have given him a reputation as a book packager who can be relied 
upon to come up with novel ideas and a saleable finished product in 
areas far removed from comics, or even fiction, for that matter. It 
may surprise some, but the Bartender’s Guide published by Baronet 
was an Eisner creation, and even sports a cover lettered by him, al- 
though his name appears nowhere in the finished volume. Likewise 
a forthcoming nutrition guide and an illustrated edition of Robert's 
Rules Of Order are both Will's brainchildren, 


NEWSPAPER ODDITIES AND RARITIES: 


Odd Fact: In 1974 Bell-McClure syndicated Eisner's Odd Fact 
panel cartoon series. This consisted of strange-but-true material 
ala Ripley's Believe It Or Not or Eisner’s own late 1930s News 
Facts panel (signed “by George”) which ran in Fiction House's 
Jumbo Comics and was inadvertantly left off the “early works’ 
part of the checklist. 


Rip Roscoe: A series of full page newspaper ads for New York 
Telephone, told in comic book form. They star detective Rip 
Roscoe and his touch tone telephone. 1976. 


The [New York Times] Spirit Strip: On August 16, 1976, an 
editorial cartoon by Eisner, entitled The Spirit, was printed. It 

is in the form of a daily strip and it not about Denny Colt. The 
“Spirit” in question is the ghost of Richard M. Nixon, who is 
seen haunting the smoke filled rooms of the Republican National 
Convention. 


POSTER AND PORTFOLIO WORK: 


Spirit Posters: There were two of these published during the 1970s. 
One was an enlargement of the cover of Warren’s Spirit magazine 
no. 3, coloured by Richard Corben (minus the various cover blurbs, 
of course), The second, printed in Spain, but distributed in Amer- 
ica, was based on the original cover for John Law Comics, the one 
which had been reworked into the splash page of Spirit Section no, 
511 (3/12/50) "The Jewel of Gizeh” and later transformed into 
the cover of Warren's first issue of Spirit reprints. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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FOUND IN 4 COMA AND BURIED FOR DEAD.. DENNY COLT, YOUNG CRIMINOLOGIST, APOSE 
IAS THE SPIRIT, CHALLENGER OF CRIME AND CHAMPION OF THE RIGHT. HOWEVER, HE 
LIVES AN OUTLAW, HIS: HOME AND LABORATORY DEEP UNDERGROUND BENEATH THE 

VERY GRAVE WHERE HE WAS BURIED. - 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED JULY 5, 1942 
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ASLEEP! THIS IS f : ] [ee 7 Ever so HUMBLE : 
TOUGH... SO LONG THERE'S NO-OH PLACE LIKE.. )] 
{yA SHUT UP’? 


MIGUEL SANCHO, WHOEVER HE 
1S, 1S NOT GUILTY OF 
THAT MURDER.. . 


| 


MANY DAYS LATER 
IN THE SMALL 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
PORT OF SANTA PREDO 


The Spirit 
[THE GUN I SHOTHIM NY 


MISSING IN YOUR CASE 
AGAINST THIS MIGUEL 


SENOR DE VALOS, ¥ 
I HAVE COME TO 
CONFESS TO THE 
MURDER OF IVAN 
MADERA. .YOU 
HAVE SENTENCED 
AN INNOCENT 


MY PASSPORT... 


YES? BUT 
Lt CANNOT 
TELL.. ZE 

MASK.. 


STORY, MEESTER 
COLT ?? 


Ay 


Drea alee a 


ary 


\ OE 


AND WE'RE NOT 
TALKING! 


KNOW..ONE NIGHT 
SOME OF THE BOYS) 
WERE DOING THE 
FROUNDS OF SANTA 
PREDO..I WASN'T 


SO RESTRAINED 
THEN .. —| 


THANKS, CHIEF.. AND 
YOU'LL FREE SANCHO 


TO THE STATES, 
SOMETHING HAPPENED) | MURDER IN 
THAT CHANGED MY THE FlesT 
WHOLE LIFE.. SOI DEGREE.. 
FORGOT THE INCIDENT | 4 
..BUT NOW I CAN'T LET a AT FIND IT WISE 
AN INNOCENT MAN | TO HUMOUR 
TAKE THE RAP FOR | THESES AMERI- 

ay 'S ALL. ij . OTHER- 

Met tAT hee WISE THEY MAY 


RIDICULOUS.. 


The Spirit 


DENNY COLT WILL HAVE 
TO DIE AGAIN.. IT’S A 100 
TO 1 CHANCE, BUT !T'S 
MY ONLY ONE... 


I'VE SWEATED THIS: 
STRETCH OUT LONG 
ENOUGH... SANCHO 
\S FREE.. JUSTICE 

HAS BEEN SERVED.. 
AND 1 CAN BE MORE 

USEFUL ELSEWHERE 
+ THEY SAY ONLY DEAD 
MEN LEAVE THIS 
ISLAND. 


Pin ABOUT AN HOUR THIS \ 
CAPSULE WILL HAVE PUT 
ME IN A DEATH LIkE COMA 


BUT THEN, THERE WERE 
NO SHARICS IN THAT CANNOT TALK.. 
GRAVEYARD... Your 1 WSEEL TAP 

a eL OuT MY 


ON ZE ROCK.. 


“LATER THEY PINNED 
THE MUZDER ON ME.. 
FAKING EVIDENCE... THEY. 
WANTED ME JAILED 
FOR POLITICAL 


gk Ses & 


MADERO WAS MURDERED) 
BY DE VALO'S MEN.. 
THEY MEANT IT TO 
LOOK LIKE A BRAWL 
AND LET YOU ESCAPE 
AFTER USING AND 


GES A FRIEND OF ZE 
AXIS, AND I WAS 
OWING TOO 


The Spirit 
SH rie se tHe, 1.————_] 
SQUEAL ABOUT MY ESCAPE 
PLANS WILL YOU?? WELL, 

NOW YOU CAN TELL IT 


YOU'D SELL YOUR GRAND- 
MOTHER'S LAST GOLD 
TOOTH IF IT WOULD GET 
YOU IN WITH THE 
OFFICIALS... YOU OLD.. 


WHEN L THROW YOU Over, 


WHY YOU SNIVELING )_| 

LITTLE Pup... fly 

YOU_DOUBLE- DEALING 
RAT... 


ON YOUR HANDS AND KNEES!’ 

CRAWL TO YOUR NEW 

QUARTERS EEN SOLITARY 

CONFINEMENT. .GO TO WORK 
ON HEEN, MEN! 3, 


HAH! YOU THOUGHT 
YOU BOUGHT A TWO- 


REELY THEENK ZERE 
WAS SUCH A THING? 


DEAD! YOU HAVE BEATEN 
HEEM TO DEATH I! IDlioTs! 
BRAINS OF SUN-BAKED 


CLAY? I WANTED 


WE MUST TAKE HEEM 
ASHORE AND BURY. 
HEEM THERE... IF 


PLANE. 
PAY THE DIABLO. 


PAGE 7 The Spirit 


SO! THEY BROUGHT 


Him... THE OFFICIAL 
POLICIA LAUNCH.. 
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CORRECTION 
GENTLEMEN. 


The Spirit 
HERE THEY COMI 
THREE BOAT LOADS.. ) SHALL 
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Paperbacks, U.S. A. 
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Paperbacks, U.8.A.—Piet Schreuders, 
Superb “graphic history” of paperback 
books, 1939:1959. 32 pages of color, 
thousands of covers pictured. Trade 
paperback. 270 pages. $10.95. 


X-Men Index (Macvel Comics Index 

0 ky, Latest in the 
Marvel Index series, chronicles issues 
"1-151 of X-Men, and more. Each cover 
pictured. New wraparound cover by 
Brent Anderson/Terry Austin, Excellent 
reference, $5.95, 


Daredevil Index (Marvel Comics Index 
9B)—George Olshevsky. Coming soon 
in Marvel Comics Index series, this dy 
namic issue chronicles fan favorite Dare: 
devil. Painted cover by Greg Theakston 
Excellent reference, $5.95, 


Elfquest Trilogy—Wendy and Richard 
Pini, This superb trade paperback prints 
Elfquest *1-5 in lush. glorious COLOR 
Adds so much, it's like reading them 
for the first time, $9.95, Signed. limited 
edition with special print, hardcover 
with slipcase: $35.00 


THE R. CRUMB 
CHECKLIST 


MOON KNIGHT 


R. Crumb Checklist—Donald Fiene, 
Complete listing of Crumb's work. In: 
cludes rarest and most obscure. lots of 
tare illos, four pages of color. High 
quality, 192 pages, trade paperback, 
$10.95. Limited-edition hardcover 
$35,95. 
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Captain Victory. Subscribe to the 
most exciting new comic around. All 
incolor, created, written, and drawn by 
the “King” —Jack Kirby. Six issues, 


Jack 
“King” 
Kirby 


Heavy Metal Pencil Art Portfolio 
Eight original pencil drawings by prin. 
cipal animators used in the production 
of the film as a reference for cels, Au 
thorized, limited edition of 1,000 sets 
Nlustrated folder. $25.00. 


PLEASE SEND ME: 


Paperbacks U.S.A.—$10.95 


Heavy Metal Cel Portfolio. Elaht ac 
tual original animation cels used in the 
film. authorized, limited edition of 1,000 
sets, Handsome full-color presentation 
folder. dazzling package. $70.00. 


Crumb Checklist—$10.95 


Heavy Metal Cel Pf.—$70.00 | |Crumb Chkist. (he.)—$35.95 


Heavy Metal Art Pf.—$25.00 | Moon Knight Pf. 


Capt. Victory Sub.— $5.50 
‘X-Men Index—$5.95 
Elfquest Trilogy—$9.95 


Address 


$10.00 

Starslayer Sub.—$5.50 

Dadedevil Index—$5.95 

Elfquest Tril. (dix.)—$35.00 
Order total: $___ 


California residents 
add 6% sales tax: $ 
Postage: 
$1.75 US.; $2.00 


Canada; $3.00 other: $ 


City/State / Zip 


PACIFIC COMICS DISTRIBUTORS 
4887 Ronson Court, Suite E, San Diego, CA 92111 


Moon Knight Portfolio—Bill Sienkie 
wicz, The eerily brooding Moon Knight 
is featured in four exciting plates, ren: 
dered in detailed pencil, Limited to 
1.500 signed and numbered copies. I 
lustrated folder and envelope, 11" 
14". $10.00. 


Starslayer—Mike Grell, Favorite ad 
venture artist Mike Grell has created a 
mystic adventure featuring a savage 
hero from the past who is flung into 
the far future. Four-colar comic, Six 
issues, postpaid: $5.50. 
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THE BUYER'S GUIDE is a newspaper-sized publication 

BUYER'S GUIDE exclusively for comic book fans and collectors. It is published EVERY 

FOR COMIC FANDOM WEEK --- 52 times a year --- and an average issue is over 80 pages big! 
(Our record is 148 pages!) Each issue features hundreds of ads from 
collectors, featuring thousands of comics for sale, along with fanzines, 
old radio shows, posters, big little books, comic strips, original art, 
conventions, and more. 
In addition we have regular columns, interviews, posters, convention 
reports and much more! (CAT YRONWODE’S column, ‘“‘Fit to Print,” 
regularly scoops all other fanzines in fandom!) 
Each issue is currently read by over 10,000 collectors like you, who 
voted The Buyer’s Guide “FAVORITE FANZINE” in the “COMIC 
FAN AWARDS” last year. 
A 26-issue subscription, nearly 2200 pages in all, is only $10. 
Thanks to the many pages of advertising that we publish, you get each 
issue at about half price. 
If you've been in fandom long, you probably get The Buyers Guide 
now. If you’re new, you'll find out what you're missing. Every comic 
collector agrees that The Buyers Guide is invaluable! 
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Comic ACTION 
Boon She SIBERIAN DAGGER, | Mystery 


CHADAT 
(We SPIRIT ) 


by 
OkirEiste 2 


SIBERIA, OUTER MONGOLIA, EENER 
MONGOLIA, LEETLE DIOMEDE, BEEG 
DIOMEDE, ALESKA TO HERE... HORSE 
1S GOT HONGRY FROM SO 
NO? 4 


Wie ithe 


“gi /: FROM ALL THE WAY AHCROSS >— 


43:83:11 S SHARDOPP! 
/ WHAT IS (% MUST BE MEES 


e's? MOUSIE QviET | 


T'VE BEEN TELLING SEE7... \| 
HIM, DOLAN! SOMEONE HE'S AIN'T 
GOT EET! 


WHY, HE CONTROLS CITIES, 
BREAKS MAYORS AND 
RUNS ELECTIONS! HE-- 


NO USE, RUFFY! ” OKAY, OKAY, NO,NO.NO. \ 
I DON'T KNOW WHERE MISTER CRIME BUSTER \ / WAIT! I'LL TELL 
THE SIBERIAN DAGGER + WELL KEEP WORKIN’ 


1S... AND IF I DID, 
‘1 WOULDN'T TELL 


q 


WELL, MISS DOLAN, THAT ELLEN, THE 
WAS SENSIBLE -~- SEE YOU DAGGER ISN'T 
LATER WHEN WE GET THE 9] AT YOUR 
DAGGER! CMON, BUMPER! 4 * HOUSE! 
GIT THE BOYS! WHY «+20 


« AND, BESIDES, I 
| COULDN'T BEAR YOUR 


| 


e,w Lp 
nN 


( t me 
Boa 


THE DAGGER EES A COLLECTINK 
ITEM, BOT EET HAS JUS' BEEN 

DISCOVERED THAT EEN HANDLE 
EES MAP TO GOLD MINE IN THE 
URALS.... I WEESH TO RESTORE 
EET TO MY GOVERNMENT, BOT 
LOTS OF CROOKS TRY TO 
GET EET INSTEAD! 


OH... SO 
THAT'S WHY 
MORGUE BECAME 
A "COLLECTOR"! 


a) 


THAN, IS ONLY 
ONE MAN WHO 
KNOWS THE 


INY, 
THE KILLER! HE 
MUST HAVE 
m! 


SS . 


WELL, LOOKS LIKE YOU 
HOODS FINALLY RAN 
INTO A COUPLE OF 
COPS WHO CAN'T BE 
"RESTRAINED" BY 


“WE ARE, COPPER! I 
GOT FIVE TRIGGER-MEN 
SPOTTED OUTSIDES.., 


¢ 
= If 
. - 


An 
oN 


EES ULLA 
TIME PEOPLE 


ULL THE Way \ / 


ij 


HA-HA-HA! ff 


FROM SIBERIA \/ HE LOVES ME! SO 
I'M COMINK 
TOTELLYOU, /\ 


DO THE ENTIRE 


ran mes 
St ONE 
"Cans © 


\\/ GOODBYE, POPLICHKA! 
EEF YOU FIND THE 
\ DAGGER --- SANDIT To 


WOW, THIS IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY 
AHH... YOU'RE 
FREE! NOW, WEDGE 
THAT STEEL CROWBAR 
IN THE CHAIN AND THE 
LINKS SHOULD 4 
SNAPL... 


TOO GOOD TO 
miss! 


4 


FOURTH REGIMENT! /| 
SEELY BOY! 4 


1 


«WHEN YOU GOT_J 

/ DAGGER, THEN T 
MAKE LOVE MITCHOO 
+ NOW, BITATT _4 


EVIDENTLE THE 
SIBERIAN DAGGER IS 
HOPELESSLY LOST! NOO, 
SO WE GO BACK TO SIBERIA 


\ CASE OF THE CREMATED 
COSSACK! 


INTERESTING BEING 
A POLICE COMMISSIONER! 
ONE MEETS SUCH A 


WHERE'S (AHHH, DRY UP, \\| 


MASON'S FILES? YE 7} MORGUE You CAN ast J GUMSHOE! way, 
TALK OR TILL ’ AIN'T GONNA Tf say THAT TVE BROKEN BIGGER 
GIVE YOU THE ’ UKE THIS-- AGAIN! MEN THAN YOu! 

YOU'RE LUCKY I'VE 
DECIDED TO LET 
even BE 


NOT ONLY CAN I ‘We HEH-HEH/! 
DO THAT, BUT I'LL Y'R NOT SORE 


WITH THESE 
FILES AS 
EVIDENCE! 


DoOG6ONE IT, \ 
P DOLAN! I THOUGHT 
ER--THEN d . ni, 'T WAS POKER Y' 
WHY AIN'TCHA, [oJo) _\ INVITED ME TO, 
SMILING? 7 [ x TONIGHT! 


¥ CS =~ 
se, Se) eS 
- SG SV 


\\/Siur ~- EXCUSE ME, BuT You \ / DOT'S RIGHT...1T'S 

PLEASE, MEESTIR sain You || IN MY BECK! ... 

DOLAN, BUT 1 STOP COULDN'T /| WHERE ORCHA 

TO DREENK LIDDLE THREW IT MIT HER 
OWN DOLLINK 


UH, UH, JUST DON'T 

ASK ANY QUESTIONS... 
LET'S JUST MAKE 
BELIEVE IT DIDN'T 

HAPPEN: 


I CAN'T REACH IT! 

1 CAN'T GAT IT!... AND 

I CAN'T ASK A SWITT, 
SANSITIFF DOLLINK LIKE 
HORR TO PULL IT our! 
2 GREPPS= GOODBYE! 
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HARVEY KUR 


Harvey Kurtzman hardly needs an introduc- 
tion for comics fans. He is one of the most 
respected figures in the field. Kurtzman 
made his first big mark as editor of and con- 
tributor to the powerful Frontline Combat 
series for E.C. Comics. Later he started the 
enormously popular Mad, only to leave af- 
ter a disagreement with E.C. publisher Bill 
Gaines. Kurtzman then put together a 
string of memorable satire magazines (Hum- 
bug, Trump, Help!) before settling down on 
a long run of Little Annie Fanny color com- 
ics for Hugh Hefner’s Playboy. Will Eisner 
conducted this interview in the summer of 
1981. 


EISNER: Let’s get a handle on what is the 
main characteristic of your work. 
KURTZMAN: Well, I never think of myself 
as a cartoonist possibly in the way that you 
do, in that I do very little finished drawing. 
I spend most of my time drawing behind 
the scenes. I don’t know how it’s come to 
that. I used to do a lot of my own finished 
drawing but as time’s gone on, I find my- 
self spread a lot thinner. I cover a lot more 
territory by working on the first and second 
step that someone else eventually brings to 
a finish. I can tell you about a lot of sys- 
tems and techniques that I’m involved in, 
color, black & white, adventure cartoons, 


cartoon cartoons... What do you want to 
know? 

EISNER: I want to get into that. You’ve 
done just fine. Can we say since you do not 
do finished work that you’re nevertheless 
working on the board; that there are physi- 
cal things you do between the time you 
start with the concept and idea and when 
you give it to someone to finish? Would 
that be a fair idea to talk about? 
KURTZMAN: Probably the most useful 
thing I could tell you about is the working 
of the idea up to a finished Little Annie 
Fanny color page for Playboy magazine. 
EISNER: Let’s start with that. We’re most- 
ly concerned here with your technique, 
your work style. 

KURTZMAN: I’m a great believer in plan- 
ning and systems. I start with a story board, 
as so many of us do. I make a thumbnail 
storyboard, then I make a larger story board 
that determines exact use of space and tone 
and dialogue. I usually submit this story 
board to Playboy before I go ahead. 
EISNER: Normally the way I do it, anda 
lot of other artists too. So, you don’t work 
from a script? You start with an idea... 
you’re your own writer? You start with an 
Annie Fanny idea? With a concept? Do you 
write the story out roughly on a slip of pap- 


aT 


SAY ssi 


TZMAN 


er in longhand or typewriter, a precis or 
summary first? 

KURTZMAN: The story starts with a para- 
graph that tries to determine theme and 
the punch ending. Hollywood would call 
this a “treatment.” From there I go on to 
my thumbnail sketches. My first break- 
down of the story is in terms of pictures, 
not in finished words. Once I have my pic- 
tures, then I know what the characters have 
to say. 

EISNER: So, you’re writing a storyboard! 
The procedure then is as if we were making 
a movie. I see you taking a series of panels 
on a sheet of paper and squiggling in char- 
acters in various postures and positions and 
little snatches of words and then you go back 
over and put the words in on top of these 
characters. 

KURTZMAN: Then I turn to a yellow Nix- 
on writing tablet and I start writing dialogue 
with constant reference to the little thumb- 
nail storyboards. At that point I try to get 
all the words down. 


EISNER: The word tablet to me seems very 
old fashioned, my father always used to re- 
fer to it as a “tablet”’, writing on a “tablet.” 
An “old world” phrase, Harv. 

KURTZMAN: Okay, so after I have all the 
words down, then I really start a storyboard, 


asuper storyboard. Now what I can do once 
Ihave all the words down is I can measure 
the balloon space, the text areas. You have 
to start figuring what to fill your space with. 
EISNER: That’s composing. You’re com- 
posing a panel. 

KURTZMAN: Yes, first I start putting the 
text down in a series of balloons. Then, af- 
ter I know how much text I have in each 
square, ...boy, this sounds dull as hell! 
EISNER: No, no, this will be interesting... 
KURTZMAN: Then I start sketching com- 
positions. I get a pile of white 8x10 sheets 
and I compose very loosely because a com- 
position is best come by when you have the 
fewest constrictions. So, I don’t try to line 
up my boxes and put little finished layouts 
into them. I scribble on random sheets of 
throwaway tablet paper and leave the com- 
position loose enough so that it starts taking 
shape by itself. Sometimes it runs right off 
the paper. So I’ll tack on another piece of 
paper or sometimes I can fit it into a little 
inch square sketch. Sometimes I have to 
keep doing it over and over to balance the 
elements of text, action, and the objects 
required in the panel. 

EISNER: Is this without regard to the total 
of the given page? Are you working by 

page or by panel? 

KURTZMAN: Lalready know roughly from 
my thumbnail sketches, what the page has. 
But now composing each box within the 
page becomes the problem. If I’ve made a 
lot of noise here it is to get that point across, 
that my compositions are eventually very, 
very tight. 

EISNER: I’d like to pursue that point be- 
cause tight composition is something that 
needs to be explained. 

KURTZMAN: I’m talking to the compos- 
ition master. [chuckles] 

EISNER: I have no comment on this at 

this time. Obviously I’m for tight com- 
positions too, When you’re composing, 
when you say “tight composition,” is it in a 
a given panel for a preconceived action or 
idea or...? 

KURTZMAN: It’s preconceived but you 
know with writing - and you hear writers 
say this again and again -- they make a rough 
outline of what they’re going to say and 
then when they actually start breaking it 
down it takes on a life of its own. 

EISNER: Well, let’s say it’s a kind of free 
association. Would you buy that? 
KURTZMAN: Yes, free association, but 
the composition takes you where you really 
didn’t know you were going because you 
didn’t know the details of the conditions 
you were running into. Again, it’s like 
writing, you know where you're supposed to 
to go but you really don’t know the details 
until the writing takes you to the problems 
and then you start solving the problems. It’s 
like you might “know” you're driving cross- 
town, but you don’t know exactly what the 
road is like until you get to it. 
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© 1966 H. Kurtzman 


1948 “Hey Look!” that parodies Will Eisner, as 
well as Al Capp, Chester Gould and Chic Young. 


ample, get a composition that I feel solves 
my problem I stop. I may give it two tries, 
three tries or one try. At what point do 
you stop? 

KURTZMAN: Well, I stop when I feel I’ve 
got it right. And how do I know I’ve got it 
right? Well you stand back and you look 
and you tilt your head this way and that 
way and you say “Ah! I’ve got it right!” It’s 
the same when you make a sketch before 

a finished drawing, you scribble down 
twenty lines and you know that one of 
those lines is the right one. Well, how do 
you know which is the right one? You look 
at it and it “looks” like the right one. Your 
“talent” tells you it looks right. 

EISNER: Tailing on to that idea... Once 
in your studio you blew my mind complete- 
ly when you showed me a series of work 
you had been doing which had seven over- 
lays. I staggered out of your house dazzled! 
[had never seen anything like that before 

in my life. I thought I was an impossible 
“kvetch” in dealing with my own work but 
you were way the hell above that. Is this 

a standard pattern? Explain the seven over- 
lays. 

KURTZMAN: My eternal struggle with my 
art work is the taking control of the medium 
and putting down on the paper what I have 
inside my head. It just takes seven or eight 
overlays adjustments to duplicate what I 
have in my head. Now that may just be 
because I’m a moron and I shouldn’t be in 
this business. 


EISNER: No comment! [laughter] 


KURTZMAN: Basically it’s the same thing 
as I said before when you make a sketch. 
You draw ten linesand you pick out the one 


EISNER: At what point do you stop? What that you like. The lines in a sketch are a 


do you mean by “tight?” When I, for ex- 


system of adjusting. You adjust till you 


get a concept that feels good, that looks 
good. Now “why” it looks good is just too 
complicated to explain. That’s where talent 
comes in. 

EISNER: No--- I don’t think anybody could 
explain that. 

KURTZMAN: You look at it and you know 
that it’s right. Well it takes me several layers 
of experiment to get that right line. I’m 
oversimplifying. 

EISNER: Is this procedure, this series of 
several overlays, pretty much a pattern in 
everything you do? Does this apply not 
only to Annie Fanny but other recent stuff 
T’ve seen you do? 

KURTZMAN: Lalways plan, plan, plan. 
Some things take less than others. Annie 
Fanny is terribly complicated for me because 
it uses literal drawing and it uses color. We 
know color and we work very hard at it. 
That takes a certain amount of planning. 
When I do cartoon comix. . . funny, funny 
comix .. . the steps are much simpler. 
EISNER: Then you’re completing it your- 
self in many cases aren’t you? In the case 
of Annie, you know someone else is going 
to pick it up and complete it . . . right? 
KURTZMAN: I work Annie pretty much 
to the drawing finish, that is , the the fin- 
ish before it goes to color and then Will 
takes it and he rearranges everything. 
EISNER: That’s Will Elder. 

KURTZMAN: Will Elder. And then the 
polishing is done by Sarah Downs and Phil 
Felix. 

EISNER: What do you mean by polishing? 
KURTZMAN: Well, Will renders the color- 
ing up to a rough point. He leaves much to 
be finished, so Sarah and Phil do the finish-ing 
ing and polishing. 

EISNER: So they’ll put in a highlight, 
feather in a highlight? 


ONE THING'S FOR SURE / THEY 

SHRINK HEADS.’ YOU CAN BUY 

A HEAD THE SIZE OF AN 
ORANGE IN LIMA FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS! 
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Kurtzman panel from “Jivaro Death” in Two- 


Fisted Tales No.19 (1950). 23 


KURTZMAN: There’s no such thing as 
feathering in my [laughter] 

EISNER: I’m sorry ... I didn’t mean 
Eisner-type feathering! [laughter] 
KURTZMAN: We blend, smooth, tone... 
we intensify. Feathering, you see, is a black 
&white cartoonist’s device. It has nothing 
to do with... 

EISNER: I meant modeling. 

KURTZMAN: The reason I’m grabbing 

on to this is that you’re the feathering 
master as well as the composition master. 
Feathering is a shorthand for a changing 
tone. Instead of making an actual gradation 
of tone, you paint in pure black, a series of 
parallel pointed strokes that suggest gra- 
dation. But, that isn’t actually the way it 
is in nature. When we leave the comic book 
technique of feathering and we try to render 
in illustrator’s colors there is no such thing 
as feathering. When an artist is trained in 
black and white feathering technique, it is 

a struggle to switch to color. I’ve watched 
your work and I’ve seen the struggle. 
EISNER: You said it... whew!! 


KURTZMAN: The struggle is to get away 
from the black line and the feather. And 

it takes a while because you’ve been con- 
ditioned to think that your black line and 
your feathering is the only way. You find 
that your hand’s are being held in a vise- 
like grip of the comic book technique. You 
overload with black because you try to 
solve all problems with black. 

EISNER: I agree with you and I’ll adda 
confession of my own. The last three or 
four years is really the first time I have 
worked seriously at full color. It has really 
been a struggle. I feel like someone just 
emerging from underneath a rock. I’m 
terrified at times when I find myself out 
beyond the nice warm comfortable black 
line. The minute I go too far, I go scurry- 
ing back and feather like mad. Color is 
very difficult to get into after so many 
years of working with only black and white! 
You really seem to have a handle on it. 
Let’s talk about the general approach to the 
whole technique. You’re working here 
primarily with pencils, you’re not inking, 
you’re not concerned with finishes at this 
stage. With Annie Fanny, no, of course 
not because someone else is doing that and 
you‘ze supervising. But what about some- 
thing coming out under your own name, 
purely yours? 

KURTZMAN: Well, just about nothing 
comes out with my finish. 

EISNER: All right, unless you want to 
develop that point futher let’s move on to 
another subject. How do you see the comic 
artist himself? I know you and I have very 
similar opinions but there are things you 
might have to say about the technique of 
sequential art. For example, I think in terms 
of the total story, that is, the words and 
the pictures are a unity. There is no real 
clear demarcation. I’ve been trying to make 
formulas for it, but it still is visceral for me. 
I find it very difficult, for instance, to work 
24 
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from somebody else’s script. In fact, I find it 
almost impossible! I look on the combina- 
tion of the two as a story telling device with- 
in itself. It seems to me I have just barely 
touched the potential possible with this 
technique. . . . with pictures and words in 
aseries of boxes. Things I, and others, have 
yet to undertake. What I would like to hear 
from you is what do you feel are the perim- 
eters of this medium? 


KURTZMAN: I don’t have an answer for 
that because I think the perimeters or para- 
meters are wherever your talent will take 
you. For instance, your talent is vaguely 
akin to mine. We both write and we both 
draw. You are a very “good” writer. Wri- 
ting is a talent that can be independent of 
the drawing. A writer works with the ab- 
stract word. 


EISNER: Let me interrupt you and inter- 
ject my own thoughts and then you can 
take off on it. Isee my art work and the 
words too, as being in service to the idea 
itself. I’m like a musician preparing an 
orchestration trying to find a balance of 
elements. I would bear down ( in some 
places ) on the drawing or mute it in others 
in favor of the words almost like an orches- 
tra leader .. . for instance. Do you think 
in those terms? 

KURTZMAN: Not quite. I think probably 
Tm a little foreign to your way of thinking 
in that I’m always trying to break out of 
the format that you seem quite comfortable 
with. You’ve got your typewriter and your 
bottle of ink and that’s it. Probably because 
I’m not as good at it as you, I tend to take 
the medium outside of the limitations of 
the bottle of India ink and the words, and 

I look to other horizons... . photographs, 
color, fast drawing as well as slow... . the 
noodle technique as opposed to the impres- 
sion. 


EISNER: Then you would be equally com- 
fortable and feel that you were working 
within the frame of your own medium or 
media if you were working with a photogra- 
pher. A camera, as far as you’re concerned, 
is part of what you would like to work with 
or what you feel you can work with, right? 


KURTZMAN: Yes, yes... 

EISNER: In the case of a camera you 
would make the highly detailed, as you 
said, sketches ...? 

KURTZMAN: Storyboard. Working with 
a photographer, he’d usually have his hand 
on the shutter and I’d have my hand on his 
throat. 

EISNER: Well, that’s a different concept. 
Ishouldn’t really interject myself but since 
you keep refering to me, not at all defen- 
sively but rather agreeing with you, I have 
to say that yes, I’m staying with the medium 
as a literary form for now. At least at this 
point in my career. Who knows where it’ll 
take me? 

KURTZMAN: You’ve recently moved into 
painting. 

EISNER: Yes, and that’s only tentatively 
but as I gain strength ultimately and learn 
more about it I will probably move more 
freely in that direction. 

KURTZMAN: You should because part of 
what’s happening is with the strides in 
printing, color is more available now then 
ever before. And the audience wants color. 
They want 1982. 

EISNER: Have you consciously thought 
ever that there was a “science”’ to this art? 
Do you think you have a set of unspoken 
concepts or systems? 

KURTZMAN: We all have systems. Every- 
thing is systemitized in the computer of 
the brain. 

EISNER: I know we teach at the same 
school. Do you give them a kind of set of 
test rules or criterion? 

KURTZMAN: Well, I try to pass along my 
systems. That is exactly what I do. 
EISNER: All right, give me an example of 
one of the systems you pass along. 
KURTZMAN: Color. I’ve taught my color 
system to the class and in a sense it’s very 
advanced. I should be teaching my color 
system to professionals. 

EISNER: I feel the same. 

KURTZMAN: Good color work . . . good 
colorists are hard to come by. It’s very 
difficult to get people who know how to 
work with color for Little Annie Fanny. 

In any case, I have a color system. Do you 
want me to run through it here? 

EISNER: Well, a sampling of it. I think it 
would be interesting. 

KURTZMAN: The black and white cartoon- 
ist works backwards or I should say I work 
backwards to the way he works. A cartoon- 
ist tends to lean heavily on his black. So 
when he works with color, he starts with 
black and then fills color in. He does that 
because of traditional printing techniques. 
Nevertheless, he gives unfair attention to 
black. When we work with color on Annie 
Fannie black is last thing we put in. You 
start with a system of harmonies or harmon- 
ics, like music. Color is like music. You try 
to create a family of harmonious colors that 
look good together. It’s very difficult to 
create harmonies of color if you don’t have 
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asystem. My system is to start off with a 
foundation color, usually yellow. 

EISNER: You're talking about Little Annie 
Fanny? 

KURTZMAN: Yes... because we want the 
painting to be warm. Yellow is the warmest 
primary color, Next, we put literal color 
down . . . the sky is blue, the grass is green. 
That’s literal color. But before color can be 
applied, we have to make a black and white 
sketch. This is very important. You estab- 
lish your tones before you establish your 
color. 

EISNER: Explain what you mean by tones 
because I’m not sure what you mean. 
KURTZMAN: It’s shading. Here is what’s 
dark. Here is what’s light. Once you have 
established your tone then you can estab- 
lish your color because you know what has 
to be dark color and you know what has to 
be light color. 

EISNER: What you’re doing then is com- 
posing the picture in black and white and 
giving values to each element of it. 
KURTZMAN: Yes. I don’t want this to 
sound complicated. If you don’t establish 
clarity with tones you run the risk of get- 
ting into a checkerboard of color, which can 
camouflage your picture out of existence. 
So after planning your tones you go to col- 
or. You lay down a foundation yellow or 
you might lay down a blue if you want a 
cold composition. If you want a hot com- 
position you might lay down a yellow or- 


ange. You put down your dominating col- 
or. Now the reason you do that. . . let’s 
say you start with a yellow, everything you 
lay down on top of that is going to have a 
hint of foundation yellow. It creates a har- 
mony of common color like a house of rel- 
atives. It’s when colors aren’t related that 
you have your clash... 

EISNER: Cacophony! 

KURTZMAN: .. . the color combos that 
set your teeth on edge. 

EISNER: There’s a German word for that 


called grell. Like, say, blue and purple 


and orange all of equal intensity are right 
along side one another. 


KURTZMAN: Right on! And even more 


| so with opposite primaries and secondaries. 


Red and green, I mean “real” primary red 
and secondary green don’t harmonize but 
if you make it a yellow red, that is, a fire 
engine red, it harmonizes with the yellow 
in the green and you've got Christmas. You 
make related colors by giving them a com- 
mon color foundation. Back to our system 
. . over our yellow we lay down our literal 
colors, blue for sky, ete., and then we turn 
to our tone sketch and we take a single ton- 
ing “agent,” a color that is dark. . . browns, 
blues, deep maroons . . . we use that as a 
shadowing agent. And we shadow every- 
thing . . . sky, grass, rocks, everything with 
the same agent. Incidentally, the water col- 
or we use (Grumbacher) is transparent. You 
can see the first color foundation we layed 
down through the second color. Our final 
color step is we go to our black and white 
extremes and touch up our painting with 
the extremes. That’s the way we paint. 
EISNER: I’m awed sitting here because I 
never really had a “‘studio” discussion with 
you on color on this level. I hadn’t realized 
before how much emphasis you placed on 
color and how deeply involved you are in 
it; how you understand it. Let’s move 

on to something broader as far as the art 
form itself. We’ve talked about how you 
work, what your thoughts are concerning 
color. I want to stay not so much with 
broad philosophy, but more importantly 
with the working technique. I guess since 
you’re not involved in finishing work a lot, 
you’re not concerned with tools such as 
no. 2 or no. 3 sable brushes or .. . 
KURTZMAN: Well, I'll tell you, I’m con- 
stantly amazed and perplexed at the domi- 
nance of Windsor-Newton sable brushes. 
Something has got to be done! How long is 
this monopoly going to go on? They’re the 
only ones that work! 

EISNER: I have eighteen Windsor-Newton 
brushes in the shop that must be twenty 
years old and I have what must be another 
fourteen Japanese brushes bought during 
the Hisner-Iger days for 4 cents each 

which I still use on occasion. 

KURTZMAN: Really? 

EISNER: Have you ever used a Japanese 
brush? ‘ 
KURTZMAN: I tried to; it’s very different. 
EISNER: It’s very hard to use, there’s no 
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resilience! 

KURTZMAN: Well as I understand it, we 
owe all of our long suffering with brushes 
to you. You're the one who popularized 
the brush. You and Lou Fine. 


EISNER: Well, Lou Fine and I were the 
only ones in my first studio who could use 
the Japanese brush. I picked up the Japa- 
nese brush for two reasons. First because I 
thought there was a relationship between 
Oriental art and comics and secondly I found 
out they were very cheap, At $5.00 per 
page (in those days) the cost of tools was a 
big factor. 

KURTZMAN: Isn’t it interesting how you 
pre-empted the use of Quill pens? People 
just stopped using pens. [laughter] 
EISNER: Let’s turn this a little bit. This is 
supposed to be an interview with you, not 
with me. 


KURTZMAN: Well, you’ve affected my 
life! I have to buy these incredibly expen- 
sive Windsor-Newton brushes. That is direct- 
ly traceable to you. 

EISNER: Oy!! I apologize and I tell you 
what, [’ll give you a rebate on any Windsor- 
Newton brush you turn in. I’ll refurbisti it. 
I know how to clean them up. Let’s talk 
about shop, let’s talk about your own small 
shop. I’ve been in your studio and it’s very 
small, very crowded, looks just like what a 
cartoon studio should look like. It’s 

more of an atelier than it is a studio. Well--- 
you've always worked in small space with 25 


people outside your door somewhere. 
KURTZMAN: That’s because I couldn’t 
_have it the other way. If I had the money . 
I'd have a great big space. 

EISNER: How do you deal with reference? 
KURTZMAN: Scrap? 

EISNER: What you call scrap I call morgue 
or reference. 

KURTZMAN: I went through days of try 
ing to keep a file and a morgue and I became 
enslaved to my file and my indexes and my 
cross indexes. 

EISNER: Were you good at keeping some- 
thing like that, are you organized? 
KURTZMAN: I’m organized but you can 
get carried away with something like that. 
My present system, for whatever it’s worth... 
I subscribe to both Time and Newsweek 
and there’s a library a few blocks away from 
me and when I need something I usually go 
to Time or Newsweek or the library which 
has a dandy master file. There was a time 
when I used to cut up the New York Times 
faithfully every day and file away the news 
for my war magazines. I had cross indexes 
that you wouldn’t believe and it just drove 
me crazy. 

EISNER: Let’s talk about ideas. Do you 
find you don’t need to talk over your ideas 
with anybody, when you have one? Do you 
prefer to move out on it on your own? 
KURTZMAN: No, I’m pretty cowardly. I 
discuss ideas all the time. Do you? 


EISNER: Well, I have a problem, I make a 
conscious effort not to discuss them. I have 
a million ideas running through my head but 
I find they get diluted if I discuss them. For 
example, if I’m going to do a story and if 1 
tell it to somebody---it “goes away” on me, 
I lose it, it vaporizes, sort of. Then when I 
sit down to do the story I end up doing it 
totally differently. Do you have that ex- 
perience? 

KURTZMAN: I don’t have millions of ideas 
running through my head like you do... 
maybe two or three. 

EISNER: Well, you only have “my” word 
for that! [laughter] 

KURTZMAN: Well, then I have millions of 
ideas running around in my head too. Asa 
matter of fact, it’s at the idea stage I really 
suffer. But then again it all has to do with 
what kind of theme I’m working on. If I’m 
working on Little Annie Fanny I find it 
very difficult and I think it’s basically be- 
cause Annie Fanny is not the best feature 
for me to be working on. It’s worked out 
very well in that everyone all over the world 
seems to be familiar with Little Annie Fan- 
ny, but it’s not the kind of a format where 
ideas come thick and fast so I always open 
up the story board for everyone and anyone 
who will care to give ideas. After my story- 
board is laid down and everything is very 
visible, I love to get suggestions. 

EISNER: Let’s go back to the fact that 
Annie Fanny’s story line is contradictory 
and not within a totality that is satisfying to 
you ...or is it the nature of the subject? 
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KURTZMAN: The format is contradictory. 
It is a combination of fantasy and reality 
that clashes in my own mind. The fact of 
Annie Fanny being what she is makes it 
hard for something satirical to happen to 
her. To make her sexy and at the same time 
a satirical vehicle puts me at cross purposes. 
EISNER: Alright let’s go on then and talk 
about sequential art as an art form and 
where it’s going and where we see it, partic- 
ularly with what we’ve seen it develop from 
and into during our working careers. Now 
you’re maybe a few years younger than I 
but not a whole hell of a lot in working 
time. 

KURTZMAN: In working time next to Will 
Eisner I feel I’ve been around for fifteen min- 
utes. 

EISNER: Well that’s only because I look 
worried. I worry a lot. [laughter] But I’m 
getting at something that you and I have of- 
ten commented on. . . that you and I seem 
to have discovered the European scene, par- 
ticularly the French scene very early. I some- 
times think we discovered it before anyone 
else did. [laughter] 

KURTZMAN: Well I discovered it through a 
very good friend of mine, Rene Goscinny. 
EISNER: Who’s now dead. 

KURTZMAN: Right ... who rented space 
in my studio in New York from 1949-1950 
and was starving and failing before he went 
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back to France and became a millionaire. 
EISNER: He created Asterix with what’s 
the artist’s name? He was a writer wasn’t 
he, Goscinny? Uderzo!! .. . that’s the artist 
right? 

KURTZMAN: Well Rene was a would-be 
artist. He could draw, his drawings just 
weren’t very good. Nevertheless, his ability 
gave him the visual insight that is so impor- 
tant to being a good. . . what’s your word? 
EISNER: I use sequential artist but that’s 
not broad enough . . . unless you accept my 
definition that the ultimate sequential artist 
should be both. 

KURTZMAN: Alright, sequential artist. He 
‘was a good sequential artist because he had 
the pictures and the words in his head. 
EISNER: I guess we want to talk about 
where we think the art form came from and 
where we think it’s going. 


KURTZMAN: Where it’s going. . . OK, I 


think this has always been very important 
tome. The French cartoonists have been 
very important, especially in the last fifteen 
years, because for whatever reason, they 
broke into the open running with their 
cartoon art. You know we always pride 
ourselves in America as being a free society 
where we have the liberty to try things and 
we excel because of the freedom we tradi- 
tionally have. In cartooning the French 
suddenly were given the opportunity to 
experiment and do whatever they wanted 
to... to climb as high as they could. 
EISNER: I don’t totally agree with your 
esimate of the cause. I agree with the result! 
KURTZMAN: I don’t know the cause. 
EISNER: Well, what I quarrel with, Harv, 
is when you say they were “given” the free- 
dom. I hear that term all over. I’m sure you 
hear it too, in Europe particularly! Hell, 
who gives them the freedom, and who de- 
nies us that freedom here? 

KURTZMAN: You’re personalizing it too 
much and I don’t think you’re going to un- 
derstand what I’m saying if you do person- 
alize it. You have to think of it in the terms 
of mechanical events . . . distribution sys- 
tems... printing systems. . . it wasn’t just 
a person who gave them the freedom, it was 
a format, the format of a type of magazine. 
Pilote magazine is the only one I remember. 
I understand there were some other maga- 
zines but Pilote magazine said, “Here’s a 
white-coated stock---” 

EISNER: Oh Harv! But Pilote magazine 
came along after a couple of undergrounds 
had already started in France. I think Mol- 
iterni had started with an underground mag- 
azine before he came to Dargaud. I’ll agree 
with what you’re saying if you change. .. 
KURTZMAN: Are you sure? 

EISNER: That’s the way I understand it. 

I think I’m right. 

KURTZMAN: Well Pilote was the first thin 
thing that I saw... 

EISNER: If you’re talking about a climate 
Harvey, that’s something else again. The 
climate in Europe, in France particularly, 
was well established. There’s a long history 
of the cartoonist’s position in the French 
culture. There was a literary market for 
the cartoonist, the satirical cartoonist or 
even the sequential artist in Europe since 
the Middle Ages . . . at least. 

KURTZMAN: I tried to express the fact 
that I couldn’t neatly put forth the causes 
because I know relatively little about the 
causes and I’ve gotten enough clues to know 
causes were “there.” 

EISNER: Well let’s agree at least that there 
was a freedom. 

KURTZMAN: There “was” a freedom. 
Maybe it was the climate. To me the free- 
dom existed in magazine formats where 
cartoonists were allowed to carry their craft 
in directions that were diverse and multiple 
compared to what was happening here. 
They were given a stage to work on that was 
very expensive by our standards. They were 
given good papers, good printing and the 


opportunity to diversify. I can’t think of 
any similar opportunity here at that partic- 
ular time, can you? 

EISNER: Well, not quite. But there was 
the opportunity here. Maybe what we can 
agree on is that there were more publishers 
in France at that time willing to undertake 
new publications there by opening up a wi- 
der, freer market for experimental stuff. 
Whereas here in this country publishers or 
publishers of sequential art confined them- 
selves to newsprint and ten-cent saddle- 
stitch magazines... 

KURTZMAN: Exactment! Now what hap- 
pened is, artists given the freedom are cap- 
able of all kinds of surprising things. And 
given the freedom in Europe they started 
producing work on such a high level of craft 
that they attracted still more talent into the 
fold and you had people developing like 
Moebius, Bretecher, Gotlib . . . 

EISNER: Druillet. 


KURTZMAN: There’s a whole list of incred- 
ible cartoonists. Talented to the point where 
you feel like saying, “This is Art.”” I don’t 
know what the definition of Art is. AT 
know is that artistic freedom in France seems 
to be bringing cartoon art out of the French 
society that is vastly superior to any other 
society that I’m aware of. And I think that 
the horizons are limitless in our society too. 
You asked me originally the future of car- 
tooning, how artistic cartooning can be. I 
think the artists here, given proper freedom, 
can develop all kinds of remarkable works. 
Witness France. 

EISNER: I have no argument with that. 
Yes!! I think the art and talented people 
exists both places. I think the market place 
has a lot to do with it. 

KURTZMAN: Yes... the market place has 
to be there. And leadership has to be there. 
EISNER: OK, I'll agree that there is a dif- 
ference between the French and American 
material. I agree with you the French mater- 
ial is incredibly good on the whole. It’d 

be silly to single out one artist and measure 
him against any single American or single 
Spanish artist. Are you creating a separation 
between the story and the art or is it a total 
combination of the two? I’m talking about 
art as draftsmanship. We talk about art but 
very often people like you andI who are 
story or text oriented call the sum of the 
two as a great piece of art. Both of us, 
perhaps more than most, are wedded to the 
philosophy that there is no real wall between 
story, concept, and art. Whereas in the case 
of the Spanish scene, let’s say, many seem 
to regard art as superior in importance. I 
have often heard them say, “Well, some- 
body gave me a story and ‘I’ did the art.” ” 
They then begin to compare art against art 
and they feel actually fair doing that. Do 
you agree with that idea? Are you talking 
about “ art ” or are you talking about the 
totality of concept, the intellectual concept? 


KURTZMAN: I think cartooning consists 
of the two elements . . . graphics and text. 
There’s no doubt that the two coexist and 


very often one does exist without the other. 
You can have poor text and good art, etc. 
Obviously it is to the advantage of the total 
product to have good text and good art and 
the more closely integrated the good text 
and good art is, the greater the opportunity 
is to create the capital A Art. 

EISNER: All right, now the French artists 
you were talking about a minute ago, are 
they great within that totality called art? 
KURTZMAN: I have a very simple cop-out 
here. I don’t speak French. 

EISNER: Neither do I although I can appre- 
ciate Lausier even though I can’t tell what 
in the heck he’s saying but I love to look at 
his stuff. 

KURTZMAN: Yes, but I would pass on 
judging on their writing because I don’t 
know French. 


EISNER: Yes, but see that’s exactly my 
point. Suppose they did a pantomime and 
then there’s no “ writing ” so to speak, but 


there is still “ writing ” I guess what 
we're struggling with here is a definition! 
Oh, well, I guess I’m splitting hairs. I agree 
with you that the scene in France from the 
first day I got there in 1958, 59 was very, 
very exciting. It was a heady climate, The 
stuff that’s being done today is interesting, 
still exciting and really very challenging. 

I know I feel challenged and I’m sure you 
do to. 

KURTZMAN: Before we forget there is the 
other side of the French work that you may 
or may not be aware of. I’ve constantly 
been in touch with the Charlie Hebdo 
people, the Charlie people whose artwork... 
the graphics that they do are outrageously 
crude and they’re very much involved with 
ideas, text. 

EISNER: Ideas? 

KURTZMAN: Well with words. They’re 
much more involved with words. 

EISNER: Let me pursue it and argue with 
you. I think it was the ideas that made the 
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French market, the French scgne so exciting. 
Not necessarily the pictures or the words 

but the ideas. Now whatever created the 
ideas or allowed them to explore such ideas . . 


KURTZMAN: Isee it in another way. I 
think societies are capable of reaching great 
heights if circumstances are right. In trying 
to understand or trying to reach the causative 
factor, isn’t that what we’re trying to do? 
What made this all happen? I reach back, 
and of course the ideas made it all happen 
but what put the ideas there? Like with 

the more important world events, the pat- 
tern is the same . . . for events to happen 
you need climate and leadership to exploit 
the climate. OK, enough, already. The 
execution of the ideas is related to the 
freedom you talk about. 

EISNER: Do you feel that you, Harvey 
Kurtzman, are behind the mainstream, that 
working here you’re not keeping up com- 
petitively with the French scene? 
KURTZMAN: Absolutely! What’s intri- 
guing about the French is that they’re sel- 
ling comics continuities in book shops! 
They’ve got this system. . . 

EISNER: Oh come on Harvey, it’s not the 
system, it’s not the book shops, it’s what’s 
being done. I don’t feel that I’m behind 
them. Sure, I feel the “ lack” of broad 
popular acceptance. But it is growing here. 
I feel it. 

KURTZMAN: Let me try and explain what 
I mean by the system. I think we have a 
word problem here. I’m not talking about 
the system like democracy or socialism. The 
kind of system I’m talking about is a distri- 
bution system, a comic book system, a 
syndicate cartoon system. A young cartoon- 
ist has several directions he can take when 
he gets out of school, in the U.S. He can 

do a comic strip like Beetle Bailey, and 
make a lot of money. He can devote him- 
self to comic books and try to become the 
best Superman or Silver Surfer artist or 
whatever the hell. . . 

KURTZMAN: Or he can devote the rest of 
his life doing Cobean-style gag cartoons for 
the New Yorker. But there is hope. Things 
are beginning to open up ---I won’t mention 
where because I want to make my argument 
simple, These are the systems we have to 
work with here. That’s the way it is. I don’t 
know why. I can speculate as you can. In 
France, they’ve got different systems. They 
are not into syndicate cartoons. They’re 
not into New Yorker cartoons. They’re not 
into Superman comics. 

EISNER: Well what are their outlets? Five 
magazines which are sort of ground level, 
not underground, but ground level it you 
will. OK, maybe six: Charlie, L’Echo Des 
Savanes, Metal Hurlant, Pilote... 


KURTZMAN: Illustration is another. 


EISNER: I don’t know that one. There’s 
a couple of them and there’s a number of 
small French publishing houses. But we 
have them here. We don’t have perhaps as 
many of them but there’s maybe four or 
five. 
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KURTZMAN: But it’s another system. 


EISNER: What do you mean? Another 
system of distribution, of marketing or a 
system of accepting their work? 
KURTZMAN: Yes, all of that. The titles 
you just mentioned, that’s their system. . . 
the way they’ve developed homegrown car- 
toonists in Metal Hurlant, in Pilote, in Char- 
lie... the system that pays an artist when 
he appears in a magazine and pays him again 
when the same work is almost immediately 
reprinted as a book. 

EISNER: And you say they’re growing so 
rapidly or they’re so far ahead of us? You’re 
saying the artists are growing so rapidly in- 
tellectually and so far advanced or avant 
garde, as they say, because they have this 
outlet that cartoonists in this country do 
not have? 

KURTZMAN: Don’t “seem” to have... 
EISNER: Well I don’t agree with that entire- 
ly but okay, take it. You’ve got the floor. 
KURTZMAN: That doesn’t take into ac- 
count the whole world of Peanuts or Gary 
Trudeau... 

EISNER: I’ll agree with you the syndicate 
world, Lord knows, is a pretty closed world 
because only a very few new newspaper 
cartoon strips are born a year, of which most 
soon die. And the experimentation of 

any one of those strips, with rare exceptions, 
is limited. Not only that, but once they get 
started they’re frozen into a mold and never 
advance. So we’re in agreement there. I 
guess what I’m trying to make a case for is 
the fact that “ the physical system” as you 
call it is virtually the same here as it is there 
and what is different, is that their experi- 
mental, intellectual content, or scope is more 
adult, more progressive, more advanced than 
what we have here. Also, I should add that 
comic book artists seem to have a higher 
status in the cultural community. That, I 
perceive as the difference. 


KURTZMAN: Well to me an essential part 
of the difference is when a guy with talent 
grows up in France, he would, because of 
that peculiar system be encouraged to go in- 
to the cartoon business. Whereas because 
of what’s happening in this country the 
same guy would choose advertising or tele- 
vision. I don’t think anybody with a really 
sensitive talent wants to get into comic 
books over here any more. 

EISNER: Well I think we’ve beat that to 
death. Let’s say in conclusion that the 
French scene is very exciting and as far as 
you’re concerned ---and I agree--- that they 
have the lead; that’s where it’s going! Now 
we can talk about where the whole scene’s 
going. Wouldn’t you agree with me that 
cartoonists are more international. Artists 
involved in sequential art are more inter- 
national in their outlook. Their opportunity 
is more international. Many American car- 
toonists are now being syndicated in Europe 
and Europeans are being used in America 
today. 

KURTZMAN: Well, you know more about 
that than I do. I’ve suspected but I haven’t 


been able to say .. . and you’ve become one 
of the Internationalists. 

EISNER: Well all you have to do is look at 
the work that’s coming in from Europe that 
you and I get in the mail to see that a lot of 
‘Americans are beginning to appear there and 
a lot of Europeans are appearing here. 
KURTZMAN: Well that was always my hope 
for the future that they would develop syn- 
dication on that level, circumventing the old 
syndicate system. 

EISNER: A number of artists are doing that 
themselves. Hugo Pratt! He handles his own 
stuff. You know Hugo don’t you? Neal f 
‘Adams is doing it. } | 
KURTZMAN: I don’t know Pratt. 4 


EISNER: Oh, he’s a wonderful guy. The 
next time he comes to New York I want you 
to meet him. 

KURTZMAN: He likes the United States? 
EISNER: Yeah, he loves the States. I just 
saw him in Barcelona. A funny story about 
him was told to me, not by Hugo but by some 
body else. Stan Lee offered him once, in Eur. 
ope, a chance to come to America and work 
for Marvel Comics. He thought Hugo was 
fabulous. And Hugo stood there, his arms a- 
kimbo, and said, “Yes, Stan. So what are you 
going to pay me?” He speaks English with a 
very tough Italian accent. And Stan said, 
“Well, since you’re so good, we'll pay you 
more than we normally pay. We can pay you 
$100 a page!”? Hugo cocked his head and 
said, “I'll tell you what, Mr. Lee. I’ll give 
you $150 per page. You come to Italy and 
work for me!” [laughter] I don’t know if 
it is a true story or not, but even if it’s apo- 
cryphal, it sounds like Hugo! Let’s close 
this up because, as usual, we go on forever. 
In the subject of where the field is going, 
let’s talk about where Harvey Kurtzman 
wants to go in the next ten years, or where 
you are hoping to go? 

KURTZMAN: I was hoping you’d tell me. 
[laughter] Well, I don’t believe in looking 
into the crystal ball... 

EISNER: Well, where would you like to go? 
KURTZMAN: I'd like to get into this new 
wave of French type publishing. I think that 
is the most exciting thing, as we’ve said again 
and again. It’s the most logical way for car- 
tooning to go. I don’t want to stay with old 
forms. I don’t want to go into comic books 
or syndicated cartoons. So, I’m thinking a 
lot about magazines. 

EISNER: You’re thinking about format, not 
necessarily the content you'll produce as you 
go along. Is that what you’re thinking? 
KURTZMAN: Yes... 

EISNER: Well, Harv, it’s been good having 
dissent together here. 

KURTZMAN: I’m not too sure what we disa- 
greed on. [laughter] 

EISNER: Okay, so we'll end the discussion 
just like we always do, with a great promise 
that we’re going to do something together 
one of these days. 

KURTZMAN: Again, total agreement. 
EISNER: Okay. And thank you. 
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BIZARRE SEX COMICS proudly presents a full-length comic novel, “Omaha,” 
created by Reed Waller! Bizarre Sex deviates from its normal multi-artist format 
for this special 9th issue in order to showcase this exciting material by a talented 
new artist. Whether you are a regular reader or have never picked up a copy of 
this popular underground series, you'll want to check out Omaha! 

Bizarre: Sax NO-9 will bess -te rene ea sees er ee ee eee ee 
sold by reputable and Kitchen Sink Comics, No.2 Swamp Rd, Princeton, Wis. 54968 
disreputable comics Enclosed is $2. Please rush me a copy of Bizarre Sex No.9 
dealers across America. (Reed Waller's Omaha”) in a plain brown wrapper. | cert- 
ie you canttindacopy ify that | am 18 years of age or older. 


from your favorite lo- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
BACK ISSUES 


It has always been our policy to encourage readers to obtain 
The Spirit from the local dealers that form the core of our 
alternative distribution system. But if you cannot find The 
Spirit \ocally, you can subscribe using the coupon below or 
your own writing. Back issues are also available except for 
numbers 18, 20 and 22 which are now out of print. 
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Our stamps are Ear _ individually 
hand-crafted in i: the Vermont 


fia 
mountains, using Fie’ the finest native ——<sse SS =a 
hardwood moulding for durability, comfort. H Kitchen Sink Comix @ 2 Swamp Rd e Princeton WI 54968 
and beauty. $1.50 for pocket catalogues — 4 Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 1 
I Please send the following: 1 
So — Drop GL us a line and get... H Subscription to The Spirit. $12. Begin with No. + 
Q 1 oO The following back issues of The Spirit at $2.50 1 
1 each postpaid (circle): 1719 21 23 24 25 26 27 28 2930 0 
Top—Drawer, : Name 4 
Dept. SP-1 Bia 1 
Hancock, VT 05748. ee ; 

©1981 TD 1 City State Zip 
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A NARRATIVE PORTFOLIO 
sy @ill EisweR 


EVEN IF YOU DO NOT BUY PORTFOLIOS... THIS IS THE ART 
PORTFOLIO YOU MUST HAVE... 

Each of six panoramic plates has a deckle-edge fold-over displaying 
Eisner’s narrative poetry and additional drawings. Each plate has a 
second color. The plates are housed in a sturdy 3-color outer folder. 
Each portfolio is signed by Will Eisner. Each portfolio has its own 
registration number. Only 1500 portfolios were printed, and over 
600 of these have already been sold in Europe. Just $17.50. 

Also available: the last remaining stock of the lavish Eisner Spirit 
Portfolio (hardcover case) at $35 each plus $2 postage/insurance. 
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Detail from “Life” plate 


1 mail to: Kitchen Sink Press 1 
i No.2 Swamp Road, Princeton, Wis. 54968 I 
| |\have enclosed____for__editions of wil ! 
I Eisner’s The City: A Narrative Portfolio at $19.50 | 
| cach (includes postage and insurance). i 
[Please send edition(s) of Will Eisner’s Spirit | 
| Portfolio in full color at $37.00 each (includes I 
postage and insurance. Enclosed is _________. 
I ! 
I NAME ' 
| ADDRESS 1 
| 
| cITY STATE zip 1 
Wisconsin residents must add 4% sales tax to total purchase. 1 
bee el 
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LETTERS 


DECADE’S PREMIERE PACKAGE? 


Thanks and congratulations are certainly 
due everyone involved in the “jam’’ story 
[Spirit No.30] It’s inspired, entertaining, 
brilliant... truly a showcase for all those 
fine artists and writers and a feast for fans 
of theirs as well as the inimitable Eisner’s! 
One could quibble, if one were insufferably 
petty, about a jarring transition here anda 
Kurtzman shortage there, but when all is 
said and done, plotted, pencilled, inked, 
published and read, it is clear that Kitchen 
Sink put together the year’s---maybe even 
the decade’s---premier, popular-priced pack- 
age of primo panels. 

Since most of the reprints are new to me 
(having discovered The Spirit only after the 
Warren issues), | have no complaints about 
your typical non-“jam” issues. | do hope 
for more original material once in a while, 
though, since if No.30 proves anything, it 
shows conclusively that Eisner collaborat- 
ing with one or more other people could be 
turning out Spirit stories as great as they 
ever were. 


Joe Pilati 
111 E. 15th Street, New York, NY 10003 


APPALLED BY GARBAGE ISSUE 


| always look forward to each new issue of 
The Spirit magazine and have never been dis- 
appointed... until issue No.30. Since I’m an 
avid Will Eisner fan, | was appalled to see 
the major portion of this issue garbaged up 
with a “jam” story. Had | not been a sub- 
scriber, | would never have bought this 

issue! If | see any more issues like No.30, 

| might not ever buy any again! 

Dave Schwartz 

183 Hawthorne Ave, Apt.122, Central Islip, NY 


MARVEL FAN DIGS JAM ISSUE 
| don’t usually buy your comic, but when | 
saw all the superstars listed on the cover of 
issue No.30, | had no choice! Byrne, Clare- 
mont, Austin... wow! | just wish you could 
have gotten a bigger contribution from the 
fantastically talented Mir. Byrne, but | guess 
he has a heavy workload with The Fantastic 
Four, so you had to rely mainly on lesser 
lights like Eisner, Corben, Caniff, etc. | can’t 
say I’m too familiar with the work of these 
non-Bullpen artists. | figure these people 
must be big in the “underground” since you 
feature them so prominently. Their stuff 
seems OK. Maybe with some seasoning they 
could break into the big time. As for your 
title character, The Spirit, | have mixed feel- 
ings. | like the super-heroic background with 
the villains and all, but The Spirit does seem 
a bit derivitive of Marvel’s Moon Knight. Per- 
haps you could give The Spirit some powers 
or cut down on his supporting cast. If you 
can get some of those Marvel-ous artists 
and writers of your 30th issue to work reg- 


ularly on the book (maybe get Byrne to do 
a cover or two) you can count on me as a 
reader! 

Jerry Biltman 


West Pine St. Comics Club 
P.O, Box 1523, New York, NY 10268 


KURYEMAN ON COVER? HOO-HAH? 


Now of course you should know better 

than anyone who did what in the “jam” is- 
ie... but it sure looks like the Carrion fig- 

ure on the back cover is inked by Harvey 

Kurtzman. Well... does it? 

Brian Hayes 

3764 Oleander, Chicago, Illinois 60634 


Brian: The credit key in the last issue is correct. 
Peter Poplaski inked the Carrion figure, as well as 
doing the pencils and color. However, there is no 
doubt that he was paying homage to Kurtzman’s 
two-fisted style on that particular figure. 


CONTINUE NEW SPIRIT ARTISTS 
\'m dropping this note to say that | think 
the Jam issue was fantastic! | understand 
why you wouldn’t want to repeat it, but 
how about individual 7-10 pg. new Spirit 
stories by a single artist or an artist-writer 
team? Artist recommendations: Al Weiss, 


FREE SPIRIT | 
CLASSIFIEDS” 


_ CLASSIFIED AD POLICY: We will run 


the right to edit ads to fit. Ads will NOT 
_ be repeated automatically. Resubmit for 
_ @ach issue if you want your ad or portions 
_ of it rerun. Ads must be related to The 
| Spirit. Send ads to: oe Geen Box 
ae Princeton, Wis. 54968. 


= 
SPIRIT ITEMS WANTED 
aren Sp No and 13 D.C. Loney, 1515 
 Ave., McKeesport, PA 1513200 
Kitchen Spirit No.18. Will pay good price + 
ae Noel Byrne, 330 W. Sierra Ave., Cot- 
: ‘Original Art by Elsner All 
ers, sketches. Also need Spirit comics ee 
y sections. Millbrae Comics & Records, 
1705 €l camino, Millbrae, CA 94063 
Soy renona ‘a curd oe ee : 
r mo 1400 — 
. 619, Washington, DC 20036 
os s No. 10, 11, 12, 14, 16. Send 
tions to Steve Maletuen, 1365 E. 
| 87th St., Brooklyn, NY 1 : 
4-4, Harvey ie 1-2, Kitchen 1- 
rian Will pay top prices. Michael _ 
oo St., North Wilkesboro, | 


= ay Oe published this will 
or if someone could send mea 
riginal Spirit origin story, | will 
‘worship them forever. Aaron Jarvis, 5440, Western 
ere Ra., Canfield, Ohio 44406. 
__ SPIRIT ITEMS FOR SALE 
‘Harvey Spirit No.1. $10 postpaid. Or will trade | 
for Spirit Bags 2-4 or silver coins. Todd Gold- | 
berg, 28 Ellis Road, West Caldwell, NJ 07006 
Spirit No.1, Fine-Mint. Spirit color 
comic from 1966. Only $15 + $1 postage. 
Serge Fidion, 8352 Willis Ave., Apt. 7, Pano 
rama City, CA 91402, 
Jules Feiffer’s The Great Comic Book Heroes _| 
Arrer Sen o section in color). Also: | 
30s Wonder Mero 


act ‘Vehicles by Eisner (rare). 
ies No.1. Will consider 
oe ae i, sf mst 


ais BM original dustiackets. — 
ace rath bee cA 


den, Box 253, Rut- 


Allf f Eisner's Daily Spirits 
Alario eae ~ 
- loid Press all-color 


Michael Gilbert, Steve Leialoha. | felt that 
these three did a particularly good job on 
the jam. 

Robert L. Goerder Jr. 
902 S. Garner, State College, PA 16801 

MORE JAMS! INTERVIEWS! ESSAYS! 
Just read the whole 30th issue of The Spir- 
it, | think the jam story was great. More! 
More of the same. | especially enjoyed the 
in-jokes about The Spirit and other Spirit 
stories. | counted seven Spirit titles hidden 
in the backgrounds, and I'll bet there are 
still more. I’ve never seen the “Hitler” stor- 


| 3.with Eisner cover: ee fee mee ‘or or = 


nal Spirit sections and/or booties 
ene rath St, Nee vere NY 


ae Price Guide No.6 with “Spirit He - 
‘cover by Eisner + Eisner interview. $5 or 

ee Craig Brown, Box 138-0, Blindline ‘Boe 
"Cedarville, MI 49719 2 

its No.2 thru 16, Eerie 55, Detect 


i foe better. Send $.A.S.E. for pri 
ct ne ill 306 Terry Road, Smith - 

eaten fo 15: Nationsl cartton 

ist Society Portfolio, “The Treasure." Signed 


_& numbered 518/100. Larry Adler, 324 East 
74th St., New York, NY 10021 — 


y, but | know of it. “The Oldest Man in the 
World” is another classic story I’ve heard of 
but never seen. Could you reprint these? 

| thought | only wanted to see the postwar 
Spirits but the earlier stories are as good as 
any comics I’ve seen, so print away! 

| also appreciated the recent interview with 
Gil Kane. He’s another artist | admire. More 
interviews please. And more corhics essays 
too. Just don’t take up too much space 
with these, as | buy mostly for the stories. 
lan Orenstein 

22 Montrose Ave., Totonto, Canada M6J 277 

lan: The Spirit “Hitler” story hasn't been reprint- 
ed earlier because no art, negs or proofs exist in 
Will Eisner’s files. However, we will soon “blow 
out” the color on an original section and run this 
classic story in a future issue. “The Oldest Man in 
the World’ will appear in full color in the upcom- 
ing book THE ART OF WILL EISNER. Watch 
for a special announcement of this new book in 
the very next issue of The Spirit! 


eae = 
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NEED NEW, NOT NAGGING 


A letter from Holland to tell you how popu- 
lar Will Eisner’s work is over here, and to 
answer those fans demanding new Spirit 
stories. Nobody here has problems with lik- 
ing his newest work. Nobody here is asking 
for new Spirit adventures. Ms. Brown, an 
English lady who received messages from 
the other world, once wrote a new prelude 
of Chopin. To those who didn’t recognize 
the “new” Chopin and accused her of fakery 
Ms. Brown replied, “How could you expect 
someone on a higher plane to write the same 


things he wrote here?” Now, | don’t say 
Will is dead (he’s not; | met him when he 


cidental Art” section: 
The Film Journal No.7 (Vol.2 No.4; 1975, 


toured Europe last year) but his work is cer- published at Box 9602, Hollins College, 


tainly on a higher plane. So, no more nag- 
ging, please. 

Im glad to see progress on a new “City” 
book project. The glimpses in The Spirit 
show us a return to the authenticity that A 


VA 24020). It has a cover by Eisner (the 
June 5, 1949 Spirit splash page, plus new 
border art by Eisner, 1975). It also has 
one small interior illo on the contents page 
and one full-page reprint illo of the Spirit 


Contract With God had. \'m glad he’s choos- splash page for November 30, 1947. This 


ing to use this technique again. His recent 
“yerbal’’ 3-page view on the end of the 
world didn’t work because of the lack of 
“authentic” illustration. 


Ger Apeldoorn 
T'Ven 17, Duivendrecht, Netherlands 


DAREDEVIL ARTIST WRITES 
Many thanks for The Spirit magazine. The 


is part of the lead article, “Something 
More Than Night,”’ by John Baxter, a look 
at detective films of the 30s and 40s, with 
anote that Eisner’s work captures the feel 
of the Hollywood film noir period. Hope 
this is of help to you. It may still be availa- 
ble as a back issue if you write the college. 
Keep up the fine work. How about a re- 
print of the “Ev'ry Little Bug” sheet mus- 


‘in id ures of It instruct; i 
reprinted adventures of Denny Colt instruct ic sometime? I’d love to see it. 


and entertain, as always--- and the “‘labora- 
tory” pieces provide us the challenging, ev- 
en revolutionary work of comics’ most ac- 
complished creator. 

Mr. Eisner, you are my two favorite story- 
tellers. 

Frank Miller 

Address withheld by request 


CHECKLIST HELPERS 
I think Cat is doing a masterful job on 
the Checklist, but here are a couple of ad- 
ditions: 
Comix International No.5 (Warren): re- 
prints “The Harvey Origin of The Spirit” 
(recolored, same as Warren Spirit No.10). 
Non-Spirit cover. 
Plastic Man No.18 (I\W/Super): cover is 
possibly by Joe Simon. 
The Spirit No.12 (1W/Super): cover by 
Sol Brodsky. 
Lou Mougin 
826% Plum Street, Graham, Texas 76046 


Just a brief note to let you know what a 
great job you're doing with The Spirit. In 
your search for additional Spirit appear- 
ances, | can add the following to the “In- 


Daniel Gobbett 
5704 64th Place, Riverdale, Maryland 20840 


Thank you Lou and Daniel, for the addenda. The 
“Ev'ry Little Bug” sheet music, as well as the 
1947 Spirit story, “Ev'ry Little Bug” (which 
contains a variant stanza to the song) will indeed 
be reprinted in due time. 


WHEN NAZIS WERE JUST ‘FOREIGN’ 


The Spirit No.28 had an overall feeling of 
unity missing from some of the previous 
issues, The text features were most worth- 
while, particularly “The Unpublished 
Spirit.” 

As for the strips, apart from Denny Colt’s 
Percival Pinkerton impersonation, 
“Sphinx and Satin’ was interesting from 
an historical viewpoint. At first, Eisner’s 
reticence about the origin of the “foreign 
agents” and his ersatz German puzzled 
me. But then | took a closer look at the 
date and realized that the story predated 
Pearl Harbor. Modern war comics feature 
so many characters who ‘’knew from the 
first day he seized power that there was 
somethink wrong wit’ the little mad house- 
painter from Austria’’ that it becomes 
rather jarring to see such caution in an act- 
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The correct sequence of Michael T. Gilbert's three pages from the Spirit Jam in issue No.30. See page 1 for more details. 


15 SPIRIT 
STORIES 


IN FULL 


COLOR! 


Will Eisner’s Spirit Color Album will be distributed 
by Bud Plant, Inc., Sea Gate Distributors, Pacific 
Comics, New Media Irjax, Krupp Distribution, 
Capital City Distribution, Glenwood Distribution, 
F.W. Enterprises, Longhorn Book Distributors, 
Second Genesis and other regional dustributors. 


SPIRIT COLOR ALBUM, Volume I 


A book SPIRIT fans have been demanding for years! Thirteen full- 
length SPIRIT stories in full color collected into a handsome hard- 
bound album! 

Each story has been completely recolored under the personal super- 
vision of WILL EISNER. 

Stories included are: The Spirit Origin, Perfect Crime, Life Below, 
The Guilty Gun, Ten Minutes, Black Gold, Sammy & Delilah, Mister 
McDool, Hangly Hollyer Mansion, and more... 

All presented in a European-style hardcover album, with long-lasting 
sewn binding, and a full-color wraparound cover. 

And priced at the amazingly low $11.95. Order yours now! 

Books will be shipped before Christmas. Advance orders will be mailed 
before all others. 

r KITCHEN SINK PRESS 

NO. 2 SWAMP ROAD 0 PRINCETON, WISC. 54968 

I Please send me___copy(s) of Will Eisner’s Spirit Color Album, Vol. I. 


I have enclosed $11.95 plus 80c postage for one copy (additional copies 
are postpaid). If I am a Wisconsin resident I am enclosing an additional 


SP-; 


I 4% sales tax. Please RUSH my copy as soon as it is published!! 

1 

1 NAME 

1 ADDRESS 

NS cry STATE _ ZIP_ 
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ual wartime comic. 
| presume that since The Spirit was sold 
as part of a newspaper, Eisner was under 
pressure not to offend the more politically 
suspect portion of the readership, thougl 
since those very papers must have been re- 
porting news of the War since 1939, it 
hardly seems credible that Spirit fans 
wouldn’t have guessed who the ‘‘foreign 
agents” represented. I’m surprised you 
didn’t make some comment on this in 
“The Dept. of Loose Ends.’” 
Nevertheless, the other strips were just as 
enjoyable, particularly ‘‘Deadline,"’ the 
dramatic, visually memorable “Survivor,” 
and even “Professor Pinx,’’ though the 
two crooks were so amiable that it seemed 
rather a shame when The Spirit came in at 
the end to collar them. 
Graeme Bassett 
15 Litchfield Court, Colin Avenue, Grimsby 
Humberside, England 
Cat Yronwode replies: The Spirit was not alone 
in treading cautiously with pre-War politics. Milt- 
on Caniff's Terry & the Pirates, set in China, nev- 
anything more sug- 


conflict. That Will Eisner knew war 

itable is evident when one reads the Un- 
cle Sam story he wrote (and Lou Fine drew) for 
Quality’s November 1941 issue of National Com- 

That one actually features the bombing of 

Pear! Harbor---written and drawn MONTHS be- 
fore it happened! Eisner credits an obscure 
book by Ho} ea, entitled “The Valour of 
Ignorance” with giving him the foresight to 
pull of that feat of seeming ESP. Lea’s book, 
based on sound military principles, predicted 
the Japanese- American clash in the Pacific years 
before it came to pass. 


ORIGINAL DRAWING WINNER 


Thanks for sending the original Eisner draw- 
ing which | won in your contest. Keep up 
the good work with those Spirit magazines. 

| have them all! Enclosed is a photo of my- 
self with the original and the cover it became 
Thomas A. McCullough 

10 Belanges Road, Waterford, NY 12188 
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@ Kitchen Sink Comix o No.2 Swamp Road 0 Princeton WI 54968 


Please send me____copy(s) of Will Eisner’s graphic novel, A Contract 
h God, at $4.95 each, plus 50 cents postage & handling. | have en- 
sed__——.s« state that | am over 18 years of age. 


| C Please include a catalog of your other publications. 
@ NAME 


WARNING: A former advertiser, CRACK COM- 

ICS, of Whiting, Indiana, has failed to respond to E 

the complaints of many of our readers re unsatis- ADDRESS 

factory service. We will no longer run their ads, 

and urge readers to contact postal author if CITY: STATE ZIP 


| they have been ripped off. Owner John 
Pate een eee Gur own inn MMl_A.xerox copy of this coupon or your own writing may be substituted for actual coupo: 


quiries and his phones are disconnected. (PES SS a HP 
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THE OFFICIAL 


UNDERGROUND 


AND NEWAVE COMIX 


PRICE GUIDE. 


Featuring the following: By Jay Ken nedy 
* a full color front cover by Zippy artist, Bill Griffith. 
@ over 300 fully typeset pages, each with a quarter-page black & white cover reproduction. 
@ complete listings of over 2,300 titles, from Acne Pimples to Zap #1, the book that started it all! 
@ information on — printing distinctions. 

— artists included. 

— print runs (where possible]. 
crucial price listings of the current market values. 
@ an extensive color section showcasing the finest of the underground covers. 
@ the ultimate collector's tool, a page-by-page artist index. 
@ a brief appendix, listing ground-level comics such as Cerebus and Elfquest. 
@ specialty articles — a short history of underground comix by Jay Lynch. 

— Bill Sarill on comix restoration and preservation. —and more! 


Order now to reserve your copy and save money! 


@ Special signed & numbered hard cover edition (imited to 
350 copies and unavailable after publication} $25.00 UNDERGROUND PRICE GUIDE 
@ Hard cover edition: Tentative retail price $14.95 Pre- 


publication price $9.95 Please reserve _____—‘ Signed & #'ed 
@ Soft bound edition: Tentative retail price $10.95 Pre- Hacdiacks a see Udse 
publication price $6.95 and Regular Hard- 


backs at $9.95 ea. 
Send All Orders and Inquiries to: Softcover Editions 
BOATNER/NORTON PRESS INC. c/o at $6.95 pole a 
THE MILLION YEAR PICNICeP 


99 MT. AUBURN STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MA. 02138 


If ordering by Amex/VISA/MasterCard, include both 
card number and expiration dates: 
Card; No. 3 Exp. 


ill SPSNER'S 


